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was der codex hat und was vermutung id, nicht 

allemal zu ersehen ist so doss vor dem 

gebrauche seiner neuen recension ohne vergleichung 
der ausgabe Mane's gewarnt werden muss und eine 
neue streng kritische collation der wichtigen glos- 
sensammlung zu wunschen id. This warning as 
well as Hausknecht's remark (in Anglia vi, 103) 
as to Bouterwek's misprints seems to have entirely 
escaped the notice of Sievers. Otherwise, I am 
sure, the distinguished Anglicist would have turned 
to Mone' s print of the glosses and there, on page 
361, 95, he would have found the usual interpre- 
tation of tradidit, betcehte, which is borne out by 
Napier's print of the Digby Wi.(OEGl. 1, 1479). 
It is, then, on a mere misprint of Bouterwek that 
Sievers bases his assumption of an alleged OE. 
bedascc(e)an (tradere). It may be well to point 
out here one or two more errors in the Age. Gram- 
matik. In § 222, note 4, we are told that the 
form thuaehl occurs in the Epinal. For Epinal 
read Erfurt 326. Another, more serious, error is 
in the statement, § 413, note 1, that geregnodce 
is a preterit form occurring in the Epinal. As 
geregnodm glosses conposito of mendaeio conposito, 
Epinal 618 (= Oros. 3, 16, 12) it is plain that 
it must be the instrumentalis of the past participle 
and, consequently, cannot be the preterit. This 
mistake has passed over into Bulbring's Alten- 
glisches Elementarbuch, § 434, with the addi- 
tional error that geregnodai is rendered by reg- 
nete 'rained.' 

Is there an OE. besutian, from which besutod 
'dirty'? 

Sweet has inferred this entry from the Boulogne 

A. sordidum 

Prudentius gloss ( Germania xxin, 403*) obsoletum 
besutod. I would suggest that besutod is either 
mistake for besotud, and that we have to do then 
with besotian, a derivative of sot 'soot,' or that 
besutod is misread for bestttod = besmittod, which 
glosses caccabatus (ZfdA. 9, 504"). 



Otto B. Schlutter. 



WolferibOttd, Germany. 



ST. HUBERTUS IN GOETHE'S 

St. Rochusfest zu Bingen. 

In Goethe's charming, grandfatherly account of 
the festival in honor of St. Rochus held on the 
saint's day, August 16, 1814, occurs the following 
passage. The poet and his friends were sitting at 
table at Riidesheim, in the evening, talking of the 
saint : 

"Indessen hatte sich ein Fremder eingefunden 
und zu Tische gesetzt, den man auch als einen 
Wallfahrer betrachtete und desshalb sich um so 
unbefangener zum Lobe des Heiligen erging. 
Allein zu grosser Bewunderung der wohlgesinnten 
Gesellschaft fand sich dass er, obgleich Katholik, 
gewissermassen ein Widersacher des Heiligen sey. 
Am sechzehnten August, als am Festtage, wah- 
rend so viele den heiligen Rochus feyerten, brannte 
ihm das Haus ab. Ein anderes Jahr am selbigen 
Tage, wurde sein Sohn blessirt ; den dritten Fall 
wollte er nicht bekennen. 

Ein kluger Gast versetzte darauf : bei einzelnen 
Fallen komme es hauptsachlich darauf an, dass 
man sich an den eigentlichen Heiligen wende, in 
dessen Fach die Angelegenheit gehore. Der 
Feuersbrunst zu wehren, sey St. Florian beauf- 
tragt ; den Wunden verschaffe St. Sebastian Hei- 
lung ; was den dritten Fund betreffe so vnsse man 
nicht ob St. Hubertus vielleicht Sulfe gesehaffl 
hatte? 1 

The words now italicized seem to have presented 
a very serious difficulty to Goethe's editors, the 
latest, of whom, Karl Heinemann, gives merely the 
following helpless footnote (17,263) :— "Bischof 
von Luttich (700-728), Patron der Jager." 
Strehlke, in the Hempel edition, remarks (26, 
344) : — "Apostel der Ardennen und Bischof von 
Luttich im achten Jahrhundert, dessen Gedacht- 
niss am 3. November begangen wird. Die Bezie- 
hung ist hier etwas dunkel. 'Unser Heiliger,' 
sagt die ' Heiligen-Legende ' von ihm (S. 1011), 
'besass immer die besondere Gewalt, Wahnsin- 
nige, Tobsuchtige und Mondsuchtige zu heilen.' 
Hat Goethe diese Beziehung im Auge gehabt, so 

x My explanation came too late for use in Cotta's 
Jubildumsausgaie (Vol. 29), now in progress, but the 
general editor, von der Heilen, informs me that he con- 
siders it "sehr einleuchtend." 
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ist der Scherz gegen den Fremden allerdings 
etwas hart." Duntzer, in Kiirschner's Deutsche 
NaUonal-Litteratur (Goethe 23, 195), gives a 
very characteristic explanation : — "St. Hubertua 
hilft gegen die Hundswut. Der Redende setzt 
wohl voraus, dass der Fremde den dritten Fall 
nicht nenne, weil man ihn wegen eines erlittenen 
Hundebisses fur gefahrlich halten wiirde. Offen- 
bar muss eine aussere Verletzung gemeint sein, 
nicht der Ausbruch einer inneren Krankheit." 
No doubt Goethe would have been much amused 
at all this, for surely he was thinking not of St 
Hubertus himself, but of the stag which appeared 
to him according to the well-known legend, or 
rather of the stag's horns ! Thus we are reminded 
of a certain " bedenkliche " figure in the Roman 
Carneval, or of some lines in Gotz (n, 3) : 

" Liebetbaut. ' Nun, gnadige Frau, was ver- 
dien' ich?' 

Adelheid. ' Horner von deinem Weibe '. . ." 
In other words, the unfortunate traveller may 
in one respect at least be classed with Byron's 
four "worthies" in Don Juan (n, 206) : — 

"Csesar and Pompey, Mahomet, Belisarius, 

Have much employed the Muse of History's pen : 

Their lives and fortunes were extremely various, 
Such worthies Time will never see again ; 

Yet to these four in three things the same luck holds, 

They all were heroes, conquerors, and cuckolds." 3 

'The italics are mine. 

Leonard L. Mackall. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



MILTON'S Sin AND Death. 

One of the most grimly impressive passages in 
Paradise Lost is somewhat un-Miltonic in its 
elaborate allegory and grotesque horror. On his 
journey to the world, as everyone will remember, 
Satan finds at the gates of Hell (rr, 649) 

" On either side a formidable Shape." 

The woman-shape is Sin, which had sprung from 
his own head. 

. . . "' Familiar grown 
I pleased, and with attractive graces won 
The most averse — thee chiefly, who, full oft 
Thyself in me thy perfect image viewing, 
Becam'st enamoured.' " 



Their son is Death, and of Sin and Death are born 
"a cry of Hell-hounds." Of course the ulti- 
mate source of most of this is the Epistle of St. 
James, i, 15/ but some of it, as Newton, Warton, 
Todd, Masson, and other commentators have ob- 
served, is due to various poets earlier than Milton ; 
in the description of Sin there are suggestions of 
Hesiod, Virgil, Dante, and especially of Spenser 
(Fairy Queen, i, i, 14-5), and Phineas Fletcher 
(Purple Island, xn, 27-31), and of the two last 
there are reminiscences in the Hell-hounds and 
perhaps the figure of Death. The nearest parallel 
yet pointed out is that in Fletcher, according 
to whom Hamartia (whom the author glosses 
"Sinne") is the daughter of the Dragon and 
Eve. But most of these parallels are merely to 
the descriptive element in Milton. 

The grisly fundamental ideas, although Todd 
thought it "probable that Milton commenced this 
famous allegory," are strikingly paralleled in 
another passage in the Fairy Queen (m, 7, 47-8) 
in which the Earth, the Titan Typhoeus, the 
giantess Argante and her brother Ollyphant are 
related to each other much as Satan, Sin and 
Death are. But the most curiously close parallel 
is in John Gower's Mirour de I' Omme (edited by 
G. C. Macaulay, Oxford, 1899) : 

" Ly deable .... 



De sa malice concevoit 
Et puis enfantoit une file, 
Q'ert tresmalvoise, laide et vile, 
La quelle Pecche' noun avoit. 

Tant perservoit le deble a gre' 
Sa jofne file en son degre' 
Et tant luy fist plesant desport, 
Dont il fuist tant enamour^, 
Que sur sa file ad engendr<5 
TJn fils, que l'en appella Mort. 
Lors ot le deable grant confort, 

Au piere furont molt cheris 
Pecche' sa file et Mort son fils, 
Car trop luy furont resemblant. 

La miere espousa son enfant : 
Si vont sept files engendrant, 
Qui sont s'enfern euheritant 
Et ont le mond tout entrepris." 

(11. 206-237.) 



1 Professor Kittredge (The Nation, lxxx, 254) brings 
this verse into connection with both Milton's and Gower's 
allegories. 



